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Ir will be generally recollected that during the reign 
of Charles First, many new sects sprang up in the reli- 
gious world, some of whom held strange tenets, which 
they promulgated with all the enthusiasm of that age; 
while many of the forms of worship they introduced, 
were extravagant, and, in the eyes of the people in gen- 
eral, ridiculous.— Among the rest, the Quakers then 
took their rise. It may be unnecessary to say that while 
the ephemeral societies which bustled for an hour in 
Christendom, were, composed of the ignorant and vulgar, 
the Quakers very early added to their numbers some of 
the most learned and eminent men in England. The 
names of Penn, Barclay, Burroughs, and a host of others, 
may be considered as imposing as those of any divines 
that have figured in surplice or cow], since the days of the 
primitive apostles. This may be une reason that the 
principles of the Quakers have been preserved in their 
original perfection, to this late day, while other doctrines 
which were no more unique and singular are to be found 
only in some musty chronicle of olden time. The Qua- 
kers are the only regularly organized society which de- 
cidedly and radically advocates a belief in the aes 
lous intercourse of God with the soul of man. They 
profess never to preach, but when expressly commanded 
to do so, by the spirit of God; who, they say, enlightens 
their understandings with regard to the condition of the 
audience which they address, in order that they may | 
administer such advice and reproof as isneedful for their 
particular and individual cases. Several of their preach- 
ers have prophesied future events, and have been in- 
structed by the Spirit to go to particular places where 
persons were suffering from bodily indisposition, and 


| 
} 


whose lives were in danger, for want of an assistant. —|| 


Such instances were more common some years ago than 





the belief and practice of their parents, prevented from 
associating with the children of others, and not permit- 
ted to marry any but such as belonged to the society, on 
pain of excommunication. By these means, the young 
Quakers were actually cut cff from a knowledge of the 
principles professed by other denominations, and biassed 
unchangeably in favor of the creed of their progenitors. 
The children of Quakers have been severely punished | 
for listening to the sermons of other sects, and a young| 
Quaker can hardly change his religion without being 
driven from the paternal roof, and hunted down by the 
| whole sect, until his prospects in life are blasted forever. 
| As there are but few young men who are sufliciently in- 
lependent and disinterested to forego the advantages de- 
rived from wealthy parents, for the sake of a free ex- 
|pression of their opinions, examples of apostacy have 
‘been very rare; while the children of the poor find it to} 
| their advantage to remain ia the society, as none are so| 
| liberal to the poor of their own denomination as the| 
'Quakers. But few proselytes are made by the preachers) 
jof this sect. For the most part, the Quakers breed their 
jown members, and thus contrive to keep their meeting-| 
houses filled. It is not to be expected that the grace of 
/God can be handed down from father to son, like a fam- 
\ily picture, but a strict moral education has, with a few| 
striking exceptions, preserved the reputation of this sect 
\for honesty, benevolence, and gentleness. In almost | 
“every instance, the word of a Quaker is as good as his| 
bond ; and, what is of the utmost consequence in well | 
regulated society, the man who has one of this sect for) 
a neighbor will find him and his family uniformly quiet, | 











\\civil, and prompt in case of sickness or casualty; and) 


i¢-e convincing proof that the Quakers dare to be singu-|| that the majoritv heard him with patience, while a con- 


. . . . . . | 
lar in their benevolence is, that the injured African race | 


hate always received their kindly notice, and often been} 
‘rescued from the fury of the brutal populace to the great 
tisk of their peaceful protectors. 


While other religious societies have had their separa-! 
jtions and disputes, the Quakers have, until very lately, | 














they are at present, but still a firm belief in these mira-| 
cles prevails. Elizabeth Coggeshall, an eminent Quaker | 
minister of New York, was once in great distress on ac-| 
count of her husband, who wasa sea capiain, and, at 
that time, on the ocean. The period when he was ex- 
pected to return, had long gone by, and his wife despair- 
ed of ever seeing himagain. Daniel Haviland, a ven- 
erable minister ef the sect, chanced to be in town, and | 





called at her house. She told him her uneasiness, and || 


he proposed waiting upon the Lord. Having sat in si-| 


lence a few moments, Daniel abruptly said, ‘I see thy|| 


husband — he stands upon the deck of his vessel, with a} 
very anxious countenance. His mind is exceedingly 
troubled, but he is alive, and wiil return to thee in safe-| 
ty.’ In the course of a few weeks, Captain Cogg 
returned. Upon examining his jcurnal, it was discover- 
ed that on the day of Daniel’s visit to his wife, he had | 
been in terrible anxiety about a leak which had sprung 
out in the bottom of his vessel, and threatened destruc- | 





| been consolidated together like the members of one fam-| 
ily. The yearly meeting of London regularly transmit-| 


‘ted an epistle to each of the yearly meetings in the Uni- 
‘ted States, which was answered in the same tone of, 
‘brotherly feeling. The yearly meeting of Ireland was | 
\also included in the correspondence. There scemed to! 
‘be perfect harmony between the whole body of Quakers 
ithroughout the world. 


| 
| 


During the latter part of the last century, some Qua- 
ikers in Ireland broached opinions which were consider-| 
ied heterodox, and, for a time, a considerable disturbance | 
|was the consequence. But the dissenters were expelled 
‘from the meeting, and peace was restored. Hannah 


} . 
|Barnard, a talented Quakeress belonging to Hudson, | 
| 





} 1 . a: Satter eehithnt - ss 
eceshall | undertook to promulgate the doctrines of Priestly while fellowship. Elias immed 


,on a religious visit to England, and was put down by the! 
British Quakers. On her return home, she was cut off 
from membership, and expelled from the society by the 
monthly meeting to which she belonged. 


his own breast. He saw where they erred, and profited 
by their examples. It was not his wish to kindle a fire 
and perish alone in its flames. He intended to publish 
his opinions, but he meant to carry the sect with him, 
and not run before, and leave them behind, as others had 
done. As early as the begining of the present century, 
many of the Quakers nestled under his preaching. It 
had always been a doctrine of the society, that the Light 
of God in the soul of man, was a sufficient guide to di- 
rect a rational being in the path of salvation, without 
any extraneous assistance. They considered the Bible 
a collection of books written by inspired and holy men, 
from the perusal of which great consolation could be 
drawn, but they did not consider the Bible necessary to 
salvation. They had, however, a high reverence for 
\the book, declaring that the Spirit had illuminated them 
With respect to its authenticity. Elias Hicks boldly avow- 
jed that the Light was the only true guide, and found 
|fault with some parts of the Scriptures, which he aver- 
red had not been correctly translated. He recommend- 
|ed to his audience to read the Scriptures less, and attend 
more closely to the inward manifestations of the Divine 
will, which could, alone, be depended upon. He also 
| recommended to the youth to read George Fox’s Jour- 
nal, and some other writings of the primitive Quakers, 
|which would be found more palpable to their under- 
| standings than the Bible, many parts of which were ob- 
| scure and irrelevant to their condition. Such senti- 
| ments advanced by any other man would have received 
| the strongest disapprobation from the great body of the 
|Quakers in New York; but the character of Elias 
| Hicks stood so high, and his reasoning was so powerful, 





|siderable number yielded their assent to his opinions.— 
| Among those who widely differed from him, were, 
Thomas Eddy and John Murray, Jun., two philanthro- 
pists who were deeply concerned in many of the popular 
| societies of the day—the former having done much 
ponnes disseminating the Bible among the Heathen, 
and despatching missionaries to unchristian realms.— 
| The latter was an elder of the New York monthly meet- 
ing, and sometimes addressed the congregation. He 
| was a man of property; but his money and time were 
‘continually devoted to the welfare of his species. He 
| was more liberal toward Christians of other denomina- 
| tions than Quakers usually are. The following anec- 
dote may serve to show the difference, in that respect, 
ibetween him and Elias Hicks. At a meciing of the 
|ministers and elders, in Pearl street, some remarks were 


||made by Elias Hicks deprecating the practice of con- 


|sorting with priests. John Murray, Jun., arose and said 
|that he was acquainted with many preachers of other 
| persuasions whom he valued highly, and to whom he 
|could, with a clear conscience, extend the right hand of 
iately retorted that, ‘if what 
the Friend said was true, one of two things was certain 
—either that the Friend was out of his place, in that 
imeeting, or that the said priests had a right toa seat 
\there themselves.’ 


tion to the whole crew. I might multiply instances of|) ‘These transient and inconsiderable aberations gavel| Elias Hicks travelled much in his capacity as a min- 


this kind, but my limits will not permit. 


\no alarm to the Orthodox members, although they were| 


ister. He went frequently to Pennsylvania, in which 


The peculiar views and habits of the Quakers have but a prelude to a thorough and radical change in the|| state his principles gradually gained ground. In Phila- 


kept them from assimilating much with the rest of the 
world, and they are known to be a distinct people. It 
was this peculiarity which, for so long a time, preserved 
harmony among themselves. Having been always de- 
rided by the world for their fastidiousness, and singular- 
ity of speech and apparel, they had become accustomed 
to look for friendship and sympathy in the pale of their 
own society alone; while their youth were trained up in 


fundamental doctrines of Christian Quakerism. A mas- 





materials for a grand explosion which should shake Or-| 
;thodoxy, in the Quaker church, to its very foundations. 
Elias Hicks, a plain farmer of Long Island, but a Wash- 
ington in character, looked calmly on and saw individu-| 
als expelled from the meeting for declaring their belief 














ter workman was slowly but effectually preparing the|| 


in sentiments which he had for a long time cherished in| lof the Atonement on the ground of Justice — saying that 


|delphia, his popularity soon became very great, but on 
| Long Island, where his influence was more directly felt, 
|he explained his views with less caution, and found an 
\echo to his sentiments in almost every breast; yet, even 
\there, many of his most ardent supporters little dream- 
ed of the inferences which might be drawn from the 
| premises which he laid down. He attacked the doctrine 
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for an innocent man to die for a guilty one could not ex- 
piate the crimes of the offender. Fortunately for eed 
cause, the Quakers have no written creed by which he 
could be tested, but it was generally understood by the} 
society that the doctrine of the Atonement was seriptur- | 


| 


al. He had, therefore, many opponents among his fel- | 


low-members, who labored incessantly to prejudice the jjder their union lawful. i appeared about the same time, which gave the 
elders against him, in order that he should be brought At the same time a young lawyer by the name of | Hicksites fresh cause of triumph. Itsoon became evi- 


trial for heresy. But his language was so guarded, his 
arguments were so completely decisive, and, above all 
his piety appeared so sincere, that his enemies were con_ 
tinually baffled. In private conversation, he avoided ex- 
plaining his views to his most intimate friends; although 
to some whom he knew to be decidedly favorable, he 
said it was ‘time the society took a step’ —but he did 
not explicate what that step was. 

About the year 1818, the London yearly meeting epis- 
tle was read, according to custom, at the yearly meeting 
in New York. As usual, its language was highly Or- 
thodox. Elias proposed that it should not be printed, as 
it had usually been. He said that Friends in the United 
States should no longer be dictated to by Friends in Eng- 
land. He said there was a time when the yearly meet- 
ings in America were in their infancy and might need 
some advice, but that now they were able to go alone, 
and did not stand in need of instruction from a foreign 
teacher. This revolutionary sentiment gave great um- 
brage to « number of the members, who had been aceus-|| 








tomed to look upon the British yearly meeting as ‘the | 
great bulwark of their religion.’ Richard Jordan, a) 
minister belonging to New Jersey, who had travelled in 
England, lifted up his voice against the sacrilege. He | 
‘thought the epistle was much needed in America — that | 
its advice was salutary, and it ought to be printed!’ — | 
Many others spoke in favor of printing the epistle, and 
Elias, who always yielded to the majority, withdrew his 
motion, until the minds of his brethren should become 
more ripe for action. 





Elias now steadily pursued his plan for reforming the 
doctrines of the sect. Every day he became more and 
more bold in the expression of his opinions, until, about 
the year 1820, it began to be whispered about that Elias 
Hicks was a Unitarian. Several of his adherents owned | 
to each other that he had confessed to them his disbelief 
in the Divinity of Jesus Christ. It appears that the Or- 
thodox party had some suspicion of the fact; for they 
were observed to watch him very narrowly, while he was | 
expounding his doctrines, but he gave them no opportu- 
nity to seize on an unguarded expression. He continued 
to draw immense crowds to the meeting-house, and it 
was too evident that the popular sentiment was in his 
favor. 





At this critical period, George Withy arrived from" 
England, and preached violently against those whd 
cherished heretical opinions —who ‘denied the Lord || 
that bought them.’ ; | 

‘In the name of the Lord,’ said Mr Withy, ‘I declare 
unto all those who are denying the Divinity of our Lord 
and Savior Jesus Christ, who was offered up without the 
gates of Jerusalem as an atonement for the sins of the! 
world, that they are clothing themselves in a false gar-| 
ment, and, when they appear at the marriage supper, | 
will be cast out into utter darkness— into everlasting | 
misery!’ 


Elias Hicks was several times present while George 
was uttering these dreadful anathemas, but never show- 
ed by look or gesture that he thought himself included 
in the Briton’s denunciations. George Withy visited 
Elias several times, and the two preachers always ap- 
peared to be on very good terms with each other. 

While the storm was slowly gathering to a head, in 
the Middle States, a few Quakers created a disturbance 
at the eastward. It commenced at Salem, in Massachu- 
setts, and soon extended to New Bedford. James Scott, 
Mary Newall, and some of the wealthiest members of 
the society suddenly stepped forth and took the ground 
of the Irish reformists. They maintained that the ‘ Light 
Within’ was the only guide — that the charch discipline 
was an infringement upon the rights of the spiritually 
minded —that every believer ought to be guided in all 


! : i _ = | * » = F 
to eat, drink, walk, put on the hat, goto bed, or go to|| parties — the Orthodox averring that the infatuation of 





meeting, without being inwardly sensible of a motion of| James Scott, son to Job, proved that there was an heir- 
the Spirit, commanding them to that effect. They also loom of moncmania in the family; and thus the man 
maintained that marriage was an unmeaning ceremony, || who, a few short years before, was regarded by the Or- 
! and that it was perfectly justifiable for the sexes to co-|) thodox party as a saint, was now branded as a wild and 


habit, without going throuch the form necessary to ren-|| misguided enthusiast. Milton’s posthumous works on 
? 5 5 c=) y 


arr 


Slack, living in New Bedford, wrote a tract called ‘The|/ dent that the Radical party was too strong in the State of 
Magnet,’ explanatory of the principles of the dissenters. || New York, to afford the Orthodox any hope of putting 
This tract was shown to Elias Hicks by some of his down Elias Hicks, the great main string of this reform. 
friends, and it was reported that he said he found no j In Philadelphia, the excitement was also intense, and 
fault with it. This gave cause to a triumph on the part|| the spirit of bitterness raged to a greater extent in that 
‘lof the Orthodox in New York and Philadelphia, who|| ‘iy of ‘Brotherly Love,’ than it did in New York. — 
said that the monomania of the Eastern enthusiasts was|| The reason is plain; the New York Quikers Leing few- 
the legitimate consequence of promulgating such prin-|/¢"!" number, and surrounded bya vas majority of oth- 
ciples as Elias Hicks taught. The phrenzy of those}, ¢" sects, naturally felt more necessily for unity among 
revelationists at length became so much excited that ‘themselves; wkereas, » Philadelphia, the Quakers 
some of them entered the meeting-house with swords at|| Were So numerous and influential that they had no ocea- 
their sides, ‘by the command of the Lord.’ The Ortho- sion to combine closely together to resist the pressure 
dox party here called in the civil authorities to their aid, from without —therefore they had nothing to do but to 
|and crushed the rebellion by fines and imprisonment—| qU@rrel with each other. The Green Street Yearly 
‘not, however, before Micah Ruggles had paid a visit to! Meeting of Philadelphia early decla red its independence 
| the Quakers in the Middle States, and preached the doc- and was, by mutual consent, alienated wholly from the 
trines of the Eastern malcontents among them. Orthodox body, This was a step not yet taken by any 











ihis flattery, and attacked the venerable doctrines of the 


About the year 1823, the orthodox party in New York | 


thought it high time to evince their dislike to the preach-| 


ing of Elias Hicks. He had now completely unmasked | 
| 
| 


Atonement and the Divinity of Jesus of Nazareth with 
all his eloquence and surpassing power of reasoning. — 
He maintained that Christ was indeed divine — that He 
was the Messiah — but that the man Jesus was not the} 
actual Christ —that Christ was the Holy Spirit in man, 
and not the outward, fleshy body and rational soul of} 


Jesus. He said that Jesus was an inspired servant of|| 
God, even as were the prophets before him—that he was|| 


commissioned to introduce the new and spiritual dispen- 
sation to the Jews, who had been so Jong in training un- 


der the carnal forms and ceremonies of Moses, in order || 
tocivilize them and prepare their mind for a more glo-|| 
rious gospel. He also taught that reason was the second | | 


best gift of God — but that reason must be enlightened 
by the Holy Spirit in order to render it a safe guide, 





even as the moon is enlightened by the sun—but he|| 


would not admit that the Scriptures were any guide at| 
all. Sume parts of them he considered injurious to the} 
mind, and other parts of doubtful origin. A great excite-| 
ment was the consequence of advancing these radical | 
opinions. Men and women began to take sides, and| 


soon the distinctive appellationsof Hicksites and Ortho-| 
dox came into use. Elias beeame,a marked man, while| 
several preachers of less note boldly vindieated his doc-| 
trines. The press was also called into action on this| 


| 


subject, and a cunsiderable volume containing letters} 


|| between « Hicksite and an Orthodox member, created | 
|some sensation. The sermons of Elias Hicks were ta- 


ken down in short hand and published. Disputes raged 
in every Quaker family —and even the ussemblies of| 
the young were rife with debates on the all-engrossing | 
subject of religion. The young Quakers being fond of| 
novelty, pretty generally espoused the new theory. Many 
members of high standing in the society who had before 
stood at the right hand of Elias Hicks, and upheld him 
through good and evil report, now fell away and joined 
the ranks of the Orthodox ; while, on the other hand, a 
number who had disapproved of the part he had taken 
in some Jate church affairs, came forward, at this junc- 
ture, and took up the defence of his Unitarian doctrines. 
About the time that this excitement first broke forth, a 
work was published by the Hicksites which had been, 
for a long time, preserved in manuscript; but which, in 
compliance with the dying request of the author, that it 
should not appear in print until a proper time, had until 
now been suppressed. It was theproduction of Job Scott, 
a Quaker minister belonging to Rhode Island, who died 
in Europe some years before, and whose memory was 
sacredly cherished by the Society of Friends. Now, 
however, the Orthodox party began to pick flaws in the 
character of Scott, for it was evidently seen, by this pos- 
thumous work, that he wasa decided Unitarian. Much 








his movements by the Spirit of God — that it was sinful 





was said and written on the subject by the conflicting 


other meeting, and caused a great sensation among all! 
| the Quakers throughout the Union, particularly in New 


York. The Orthodox party considered the members of 


that meeting as being virtually expelled from the Socie- 
ity of Friends; but the Hicksites saw in their proceed- 
| ings only the first step toward a general revolution. 

| While party spirit is raging to an extent unparalleled 
‘the reader to accompany me to a rural seat in the town 
|of Jericho on Leng Island, about thirty miles from the 
City of New York. In the principal room of a plain 
farm house, and in his rough oaken chair sits a majestie 
personage, apparently seventy years of age. His coun- 
tenance is furrowed with deep wrinkles, which appear 


not so much the effect of age, as the traces of an active 
and tremendous intellect. His forehead is high and 
expansive; his gray hair is parted before, and falling 
;down over a head of the exactest proportions, curls in 
his stately neck behind. Tis nose is high, and slightly 
_aquiline; his keen grey eyes read the hearts of men; 
his mouth is compressed, and denotes firmness of char- 
acter. His form is wholly masculine, and his broad 
shoulders and high chest betoken strength and longevity. 


| His dress is antique. His drab coat has no collar, and 
‘its skirts are broad. His waistcoat is of the same cloth, 


|, with skirts hanging half way to the knees. Small 


{clothes of drab, woollen stockings, and shoes with 
| 


||}buckles comprise the rest of his attire. His wife,a 


} ‘ . ; eer 
small withered old woman sits quietly by his side. The 


: : : : 
| rumbling of wheels is heard, and a carriage is driven 
jupto the door. The venerable man arises from his 


| chair to welcome a stately dame, who, with insinuating 


smiles, and words of courtesy, enters his apartment. 
‘Friend Hicks, I am glad to see thee.’ 


| ‘Anna, thou art welcome to my house,’ replies the 
patriarch, 


The rites of hospitality are punctiliously performed, 
and every kindness is shown to the lady visitor by Elias 
| Hicks and his family; although they are not ignorant 
| that she has just arrived from England, for the purpose 
of putting down the heresies of the American Quakers. 
This woman is no other than the famous Anna Braith- 
waite, an English Quaker preacher, who did not doubt 
| that her influence among the plain farmers of this coun- 
|try would be paramount to that of Elias Hicks. Her 
form would be considered noble and commanding — 
how far that is a recommendation to a female, the read- 
er must judge. Hei eyes were dark and brilliant; her 
cheeks glowed with vermilion, and her hair curled in 
ringlets around her forehead, just peeping from beneath 
her high English cap. In private conversation, she was 
remarkably pleasant and insinuating. She lavished her 
gentle arts on Elias Hicks, in order to elicit something 
which she might use as a handle with which to overturn 
him, Her whole aim was, at first, to procure his dis- 
mission from the Society of Friends. After leaving the 
house where she had been so hospitably entertained, she 








in the history of that onee peaceful sect, I will reguest 
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lay ee || 
went about in the families of the New York Quakers, 


reporting the substance of his private conversation with 
ber, and caliing upon the members to arraign him for|| 
trial. But, unfortunately for her, her smiles and flattery 
were not found sufficient to counterbalance the powerful 
arguments and irreproachable character of him she}| 
sought to destroy. Her womanly vengeance thus bafiled, 
she became exasperated to such a pitch as to intermix 
the cvarsest and most revolting allusions with her Sun- 
day preachings. She thus injured her own cause in|) 
the eyes of the more moderate portion of the Orthodox. 
But there were many who entertained a very high esti-|| 
mate of her prowess, and did not doubt she would at 
length succeed in putting down Elias Hicks, and routing || 
the whole of the popular party. 


The two champions met at the meeting in Rose-street, 
On one side of the ministe?’s gallery sat Elias Hicks, 
and on the other, the orthodox Anna. A large con- 
course assembled in expectation of hearing a sermon 
from each, in which they did not doubt there would be 
a clashing cf doctrines. But before a word had been 
said, a man was seen to enter the house with alarm de- 
picted in every feature of his countenance, and beckon 
to Richard Mott, an Orthodox preacher, who immedi- 
ately descended from the gallery, and went out with the 
other. Richard soon returned, and, thrusting his head 
in at a side door, ‘beckoned with his hand to Anna 
3raithwaite, in the most violent and frantic manner. 
This pantomine was quickly observed by those who sat 
in the youth’s galleries, and they recollected that doubts 
had been expressed relative to the strength of the build- 





ing, which some had considered too slight to endure the ‘stock, said, ‘I never liked the way this woman has, 


pressure of a large assembly. Accordingly, several 

persons rose in alarm, but Anna retained her r composure | 
and her seat. ‘Oh dear!’ cried Richard Mott, ‘we 
shall have to bury Anna Braithwaite in this country! 

She will be killed! she will be killed!’ Richard’s w ife || 
and daughter, who were, at that time, in the mecting | 
house, did not seem to engage his attention. He was| 
too much interested in the fate of the pillar of Ortho-| 
doxy, to think of others. But the panic soon sauaiel 
general, when another Orthodox gentleman ran into the | 
aisle, ona screamed at the top of his lungs, ‘ There is| 





1 ss 
no danger! there is no danger! The galleries are not)| during the transaction of the church business. 


breaking down! they are not breaking down!’ 
the confusion, the words were not understood; but the | 
tone in which they were uttered was heard above the} 
gencral uproar, and sent a chillof horror to every timid | 
heart. It was now impossible to check the torrent of, 
human beings that rushed down the stairs, and choked | 
the passages. Some leaped from the windows, and 
were cut by broken glass; others jumped from the galle- 
ries to the ground floor. But no very serious accident | 
occurred, and it was soon discovered that the alarm had | 





' 
| 
been alegre 


and this circumstance had given rise to the tumult. — 
Those who were not too much frightened, returned to 
the meeting house. Neither Elias Hicks nor Anna 
Braithwaite had exhibited the least agitation, nor left 
their seats during the bustle. When the peopie once 
more became calm, Elias arose and made a few remarks, 
in which he enlarged upon the necessity of being al- 
ways in a state of preparation for death, in order that 
such accidents as are every day liable to befall mankind, 
might not take us by surprise. Anna Braithwaite then 
delivered a sermon, which was considered by the Hicks- 
ites to partake more of the nature of Presbyterianism, 
than any they had been accustomed to hear in that 
house. Anna continued some months in America, en- 
deavoring to sow disaffection in every quarter; but the 
hopes of her adherents were doomed to be baffled, and 
she embarked for England, without having achieved 
any thing. While these things were transpiring at the 
north, Thomas Weatherald, an Englishman by birth, 
was preaching Unitarianism at the Quaker meeting in 
the city of Washington. He was a man who had hard- 
ly arrived at middle age, but possessed of considerable 
eloquence, and a capacious mind. Some of the Wash- 
ington Quakers rather winced at his doctrines, and one 
little soap-boiler withdrew from the meeting, and sent in 
a written resignation. This notable document signified 


Amid], | altercations took place in different parts of the meeting 


On examination, it appeared that the || ing in 1827. 
pillars in the basement story had settled about an inch, | together in a united capacity again. 





| that on account of the horrible blasphemies preached in 
‘that meeting house by Thomas Weatherald, he should 
ino longer consider himself a member. | 





After the departure of Anna Braithwaite, the refor- | 
mation continued to progress, and the monthly meetings | 
jof New York and Philadelphia became an arena for | 
theological controversies. 


In the year 1825, Anna Braithwaite once more made | 
|her appearance in the United States. The Hicksites 
had now become so numerous that Anna found herself 
obliged io act on the defensive. She was arraigned by | 
the monthly meeting of New York, and several allega- | 
lions were brought against her. She was charged with | 
branding Elias Hicks as an ‘infidel.’ She arose and re- | 
plied, ‘ never called him an infidel. My breeding, if) 
‘nothing else, would have prevented my dishonoring the | 
\gray hairs of that dear old man, whom I love with un- 
| feigned sincerity, by applying such an epithet to his per- | 
‘son. There are some sentiments against which I have | 
spoken, and which I have called the sentiments of un-| 
|believers; but I have never so far forgotten good man- | 
ners, as to call any man an infidel.’ During the trial | 
of Anna, it was observed that many of the most influen-| 
tial Hicksites who owned ships, and had dealings w ith | 
Quakers in England, held their peace, while it was left | 
for a few obscure and inconsiderable men to prosecute | 
the affair. An illiterate cartman arose and said, ‘ For | 
my part I never liked the woman, nor the woman’s| 
preaching, and I think it would be better if she left the | 
country.’ A little shoemaker, at that time working for | 
one of his apprentices, to w hom he had sold out his| 





come among us, with her coach and her servants, and | 
all that.’ So that, for want of aunity of action among | 
|| the Hicksites, Anna was permitted to continue her | 
| preaching. 


Thomas Weatherald, and a number of eminent 
preachers, of both parties, attended the succeeding | 
|;yearly meeting in New York, and a grand trial of 
‘strength took place during the sitting of that body. It 
became evident, at that time, that a separation must be 
|| resorted to, as neither order nor decorum was preserved | 


Violent | 





house; personal allusions were made, and harsh epi-| 
thets were banded between the two contending parties. | 
Also, a marriage took place about this time between two | 
young Hicksites, one of the parties belonging to Green- | 
street meeting, in Philadelphia. By accepting the cer- | 
|| tificate from that meeting, the monthly meeting of New| 
York acknowledged fellowship with the Philadelphia | 


radicals. 





The separation took place at the ensuing yearly meet- | 
The Orthodox and Hicksites never met| 
Since that time, | 
\disputes have arisen between them, with regard to the | 
|chureh property, and they have decided their questions | 
by lawsuits. Having lived to achieve the revolution | 
\for which he had so long been laboring, Elias Hicks 
died at his house in Jericho, a few months after the di- 
vision. He was insensible during his illness, so that his 
friends were deprived of receiving his closing advice 
and farewell. 


An artist was desirous of taking a-bust from the corpse, 
but the relatives of the deceased knew his opinion of | 
those works of art while he lived, and respected it now | 
that he was nu more. The artist was not to be baffled | 
thus, and the night after the interment he proceeded to | 
the grave, and dug up the body of the Apostle. He| 
achieved his object, and replaced the coffin. They who 
have seen the bust, describe it as being an accurate rep- 
resentation of the original. 














BEAUTY. 


What is beauty? Not the show 

Of shapely limbs and features. No. 

These are but flowers, 

That have their dated hours, 

To breathe their momentary sweets, then go: 
°T is the stainless soul within 

That outshines the fairest skin. 


| 





THE FATE OF PIA.° 
A Legend of Sienna. 


BY H. T. TUCKERMAN. 


Original. 


She was of the family of Tolommei; the ill success of a rival in 
duced him to excite the jealousy of her husband, who, soon after 
his marriage had gone to the wars; by his order she was conveyed 
to an estate situated in the infected Campagna, where, from ex 
sure to the pestiferous exhalations, she soon fell a victim to his 


cruelty. The following beautiful allusion to the subject occurs in 
the Divina Comedia : — 


Ricorditi di me, che son la Pia, 
Sienna mi fe, diste cimi Maremma ; 
Salsi colui, c he’ unanellata pria, 
Disposando, m ’avea con la sua gemma.’ 
Dante. Purg. C. V.— ver, ult. 


I once was Pia. Sienna gave me life, 
Mare:nma took it from me. That he knows 
Who me with jewelled ring had first espoused. 
Cary’s translation 


Have ye seen a meek bird, with its snowy plume, 
Flit gently above the billow ? 
Or an ebon cloud, like a banner of gloom, 
The tremulous moonbeams pillow ? 
Thus confiding and lovely doth Pia rest, 
The Siennese rose on her lordly Knight’s breast; 
Why so fearful and fond is she clinging there ? 


*T is the primal parting, and it breathes despair ! 


From the pallid brow are the dark locks cast, 

And through tears doth the wild eye beam, 
As the threatening wo and the joy of the past 

Are blent in her spirit’s dream ; 
The hoof of the charger that bosom seems crushing, 
And throngh countless wounds the life-blood is rushing, — 
As the love-seer within to her fancy unveiled 
The corse of her lord by War’s requiem wailed ! 


As the warrior gazed on that trembling flower, 
Words of cheer were but faintly sighed ; 

The form that ne’er quailed in strife’s deadliest hour, 
Hangs nerveless and sad o’er the bride. 

Ah! with manful bearing, he speedeth away, 

Till the sunbeams afar on Sienna play ; — 

While Pia in sorrow’s oblivion slept,-- 


Then reining his steed, the stern warrior wept! 


Were the lips of the parted once wreathed in smiles? 
E’ er glistened the joy-springing tears ? 

Ay, when ’neath the stars, mid the ocean isles, 
Pia’s form to the dreamer appears. 

And Hope’s visions arise as she prays, 

Or touches her lute to his best-loved lays, 

Or, by the zephyrs fanned, in the twilight hour, 

Muses fondly of him in the eglantine bower. 


And vainly the serpent doth seek his spoil, 

Where the dove is meekly dweiling; 
So indignant and firm did she proudly recoil, 

That his breast with rage is swelling. 
Now a sable courser, o’ermottled with foam, 
Has reached the far camp from the soldier’s home ; 
And he seizes the scroll -- as the glad tears flow,— 
*T is the fiendish device of a traitorous foe! 


The odorous leaf from the green bough is torn, 
At the hurricane’s fitful will, 
On the circling breeze the frail tissue is borne, 
And when the wind listeth, ’tis still; -- 
Thus the dear home-ties of Pia are riven, 
While her loved one unseen, and his wrong unforgiven, 
Maremma’s gray palace her graces enclose,— 
In the faith of the heart is her only repose! 


And as she breathes the air of the tainted fields, 
Like a lily she fades away ; 
How mournfully sweet, as her beauty yields, 
To watch over its lingering ray ! 
And her country’s songs she has plaintively sung, 
And, in fancy, has roamed her green valleys among ; 
The dark eyes are gleaming ; the rose tints have fled, 
And the soul of the bride to its mansion hath sped! 

















* The Italian pronunciation should be retained in the reading. 
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THE MISSIONARY. 


BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 





Original. 





Ir is an awful and an arduous thing to root out every affection 





for earthly things, so as to live only for another world. *° * 4 


| 
am now far, very far from you all; and as often as I look around 
and see the Indian scenery, I sigh to think of the distance which 
separates us. 

Letters of Henry Martyn from India. 


‘Say, whose is this fair picture, which the light 
From the unshuttered window rests upon 

Even as a lingering halo? Beautiful! 

The keen, fine eye of manhood, and a lip 

Lovely as that of Hylas, and impressed 

With the bright signet of some brilliant thought. — 
That broad expanse of forehead, clear and high, 
Marked visibly with the characters of mind, 

And the free locks around.it, raven black, 
Luxuriant and unsilvered ! — Who was he ? 


A friend — my more than brother. In the spring, 
And glory of his being, he went forth, 

From the embraces of devoted friends, 

From ease and quiet happiness — from more, 
From the warm heart that loved him with a love 
Holier than earthly passion, and to whom 

The beauty of his spirit shone above 

The charms of perishing nature. He went forth, 
Strengthened to suffer — gifted to subdue 

The might of human passion — to pass on 
Quietly to the sacrifice of all 

The lofty hopes of boyhood, and to turn 

The high ambition, written on that brow, 

From its first dream of power and human fame 
Unto a task of seeming lowliness, 

Yet God-like in its purpose. He went forth 

To bind the broken-spirit — to pluck back 

The heathen from the wheel of Juggernaut — 
To place the spiritual image of a God 

Holy and just and true, before the eye 

Of the dark-minded Brahmin, and unseal 

The holy pages of the Book of Life, 

Fraught with sublimer mysteries, than all 

The sacred tomes of Vedas—to unbind 

The widow from her sacrifice — and save 

The perishing infant from the worshipped river ! 


* And Lady, where is he?’ —He slumbers well 
Bereath the shadow of an Indian palm — 
There is no stone above his grave —the wind 
Hot from the desert, as it stirs the leaves 

Of neighboring bananas, sighs alone 

Over his place of slumber. 


‘God forbid 
That he should die alone!’ Nay not alone. 
His God was with hii in that last dread hour, — 
His great arm underneath him —and His smile 
Melting into a spirit full of peace. 
And one kind friend — a human friend was near — 
One, whom his teachings and his earnest prayers 
Had snatched as from the burning. He alone 
Felt the last pressure of his failing hand, 
Caught the last glimpses of his closing eye, 
And laid the green turf over him with tears, 
And left him with his God. 


‘And, was it well 

Dear Lady, that this noble mind should cast 
Its rich gifts on the waters ?— Thata heart 
Full of all gentleness and truth and love 
Should wither on the suicidal shrine 
Of a mistaken duty? If I read 
Aright the fine intelligence which fills 
That amplitude of brow, and gazes out 

. Like an indwelling spirit from that eye, 

f He might have borne him loftily among 
The proudest of his land, and with a step 
Unfaltering never, steadfast and secure, 
Gone up the paths of greatness — bearing still 
A sister spirit with him, as some star, 
Pre-eminent in Heaven, leads steadily up 
A kindred watcher, with its fainter beams 
Baptized in its great glory. Was it well 
That all this promise of the heart and mind 
Should perish from the earth, and leave no trace, — 
Unfolding like the Cereus of the clime 
Which hath his sepulchre, but in the night 
Of pagan desolation — Was it well ? 


Thy will be done, oh Father ! — It zras well. 
What are the honors of a perishing world 








Grasped by a palsied finger ? — The applause 
Of the unthoughtful multitude which greets 
The dull ear of decay ?— The wealth that loads 
The bier with costly drapery, and shines 

In tinsel on the coffin, and builds up 

The cold substantial monument? Can these 
Bear up the sinking spirit in that hour 

When heart and flesh are failing, and the grave 
Is opening under us? Oh dearer then 

The memory of a kind deed done to hin 

Who was our encmy — one grateful tear 

In the meek eye of virtuous suffering — 

One smile called up by unseen charity 

On the wan cheek of hunger— or, one prayer 
Breathed from the bosom of the penitent, 

The stained with crime and outcast, unto whom 
Our mild rebuke and tenderness of love 

A merciful God hath blessed. 


‘But Lady say, 
Did he not sometimes almost sink beneath 
The burthen of his toil, and turn aside 
To weep above his sacrifice, and cast 
A sorrowing glance upon his childhood’s home 
Still green in memory? Clung not to his heart 
Something of earthly hope uncrucified 
Of earthly thought, unchastened? Did he bring 
Life’s warm affections to the sacrifice — 
Its loves — hopes — serrows — and become as one 
Knowing no kindred, but a perishing world, 
No love, but of the sin-endangered soul, 
No hope, but of the winning back to life 
Of the dead nations, and no passing thought 
Save of the errand wherewith he was sent 
As to a martyrdom!’ 


Nay — though the heart 
Be consecrated to the holiest work 
Vouchsafed to mortal effort, there will be 
Ties of the-earth around it, and through all 
Its perilous devotion, it must keep 
Itsown humanity. And it is well. 
Else why wept he, who with our nature veiled 
The spirit of a God, o’er lost Jerusalem, 
And the cold grave of Lazarus? And why 
In the dim garden rose his earnest prayer 
That from his lips the cup of suffering 
Might pass if it were possible ? 


My friend 
Was of a gentle nature, and his heart 
Gushed like a river-fountain of the hills, 
Ceaseless, and lavish, at a kindly smile, 
A word of welcome, or a tone of love. 
Freely his letters to his friends disclosed 
His yearnings for the quiet haunts of home — 
For love and its companionship, and all 
The blessings left behind him, yet above 
Its sorrow and its clouds, his spirit rose 
Tearful and yet triumphant, taking hold 
Of the eternal promises of God — 
And steadfast in its faith. Here are some lines, 
Penned in his lonely mission-house, and sent 
To a dear friend of his who even now 
Lingers above them with a mournful joy, 
Holding them well nigh sacred—asa leaf 
Plucked from the record of a breaking heart : 


AN EVENING IN BURMAH. 


A night of wonder! — piled afar 

With ebon feet and crests of snow — 
Like vast Himmayla’s peaks which bar 
The sunset and the sunset’s star 

From half the vale below, — 
Volumed and vast the dense clouds lie, 
And over them, and down the sky 

Broadly and pale the lightnings go. 


Above — the pleasant moon is seen, — 
Pale journeyer to her own loved west — 
Like some bright spirit sent between 
The earth and heaven, she seems to lean 
Wearily on the cloud and rest ; 
And light from her unsullied brow 
That gloomy cloud is gathering now 
Along each wreathed and whitening crest. 


And what a strength of light and shade 

Is chequering all the earth below? — 
And, through the jungle’s verdant braid 
Of tangled vine and wild reed made, 

What blossoms in the moonlight glow? — 
The Indian rose’s loveliness — 
The ceiba with its crimson dress — 

The myrtle with its bloom of snow. 














And flitting in the fragrant air 
Or nestling in the shadowy trees — 

A thousand bright-bued birds are there, 
Strange plumage dropping wild and rare 
Vith every faint and fitful breeze, 
And there with all his rainbow cyes 

The Balbul slumbers on, nor tries 
Till morn his thousand melodies. 


Uprising from the orange leaves 
The tall pagoda’s turrets glow — 
O’er graceful shaft and fretted eaves 
Its verdant web the myrtle weaves 
And hangs in flowering wreaths below; 
And, where the clustered palms eclipse 
The moon beams, from its marble lips 
The fountain’s silver waters flow. 


Yes— all is lovely — earth and air — 

As anght beneath the sky may be ; — 
And yet my thoughts are wandering where 
My native rocks lie bleak and bare 

A weary way beyond the sea. 

The yearning spirit is not here — 
It lingers on a spot more dear 
Than India’s brightest bowers to me. 


Methinks I tread the well known street — 
The tree my childhood loved is there, 

Its bare-worn roots are at ny feet, 

And, through its open boughs I meet 
White glimpses of the place of prayer — 

And, unforgotten eyes again 

Are glancing through the cottage-pane, 
Than Asia’s lustrous eyes more fair. 


What though with every fitful gush 
Of night-wind spicy odors come — 
And hues of beauty glow and flush 
From matted vine and wild rose-bush — 
And music’s sweetest, faintest hum 
Steals through the moonlight as in dreams, — 
Afar from all, my spirit seems 
Amid the dearer scenes of home! 


A holy name — the name of home! — 
Yet, where oh wandering heart is thine ? — 
Flere — where the dusky heathen come 
To bow before the deaf and dumb, 
Dead idols of their own design. 
Where deep in Ganges’ worshipped tide 
The infant sinks — and on its side 
The widow’s funeral altars shine! 


Tiere, where mid light and song and flowers 
The priceless soul in ruin lies — 
Lost — dead to all those better powers 
Which link a fallen world like ours 
To God’s own holy Paradise : — 
Where open sin and hideous crime 
Are, like the foliage of their clime — 
The unshorn growth of centuries! 


Turn, then, my heart —thy home is here — 
No other now remains for thee. — 
The sinile of love, and friendship’s tear — 
The tones that melted on thine ear — 
The mutual thrill of sympathy — 
The welcome of the household band — 
The pressure of the lip and hand, — 
Though mayst not hear, nor feel, nor sce. 


God of my spirit! — thon alone 
Who watchest o’er my pillowed head, 
Whose ear is open to the moan 
And sorrowing of thy child, hast known 
The grief which at my heart has fed ; — 
The struggle of my soul to rise 
Above its earth-born sympathies — 
The tears of many a sleepless bed! 


Oh —be thine arm, as it hath been, 
In every test of heart and faith — 
The Tempter’s doubt — the wiles of men — 
The Heathen’s scoff — the bosom sin, 
A helper and a stay beneath. 
A strength in weakness mid the strife 
And anguish of my wasting life -— 
My solace and my hope in death! 











ell 
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Ortatnal Nauttcal Sketches. 
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the spade; these lines are called warps. The boat- | blubber is pealed off from the whale, precisely in the 
spade is used to cut the whale’s small, when he is run- || manner that a whole apple-pealing comes from an apple. 
ning, near the flukes. ‘The sinews with which he moves || But when the blubber is hove nearly up to the mast-head. . 
THE ART OF WHALING. his tail being gashed and wounded, he is rendered inca- ||the word is given, ‘Board 0!’ Thena boat-steerer cuts 
THE BOAT. | pable of making progress through the water, and like a |;a round hole in the taut blubber with a boarding knife. 

The whale-boat is long, slender, and light; sharp at | beast who is hamstringed, is easily taken. This spade | Through this hole the strap of the lower wind-tackle- 
head and stern, calculated for unset or retreat. It!/is also used for the purpose of cutting a hole in the |block is thrust. This fall is then hove taut at the wind- 
moves rapidly through the water, and rides the seas like}| whale’s head, through which the line is rove, that is used ||lass, and the blubber is cut off just above the strap and 
an egg-shell. in towing the whale to the ship. The wafe is either a ||toggle. The loose piece of blubber swings in-board over 

A small space is left between the two forward extrem- || small black canvass flag, or a piece of cloth stretched on the main-hatchway and the word is given to lower away, 
ities of the gunwales, about an inch in width, to afford||g hoop, and painted black, which is placed on the top of |The ‘blanket piece’ is lowered iato the main hatchway, 
a passage for the line. A wooden pin is passed through | apole. After a whale is dead, this being thrust into the while two or three men between decks haul it in to the 
the gunwales, over the line, to secure it in the aperture | whale’s eye, ora hole in his body, cut for the purpose, |sides and stow it with gaffs, with the black skin down- 
mentioned. This aperture is called the chocks. Lead | marks the place where the carcase lies. Were it not for ||ward, if possible. All this time, the hands of the wind- 
or bone is inserted at the bottom of the chocks, to pre-|| this signal the whole might be lost, as he lies deep in the ||lass are heaving on the toggled blubber, and the boys at 
serve the wood. water, and drifts very fast while dead. One boat will | the falls are surging and lowering away as occasion re- 

The box of the boat is a small wooden covering over frequently kill several whales, and, being forced to leave |\quires. Thus they keep heaving the blubber until the 
the head of the boat, like a deck, sunk several inches || the dead in search of the living, the spoil would be lost, || body is completely divested of its outward covering. — 
below the gunwales. It is kept firm by a strong piece of || were it not for some signal to show the place where it || There is considerable slight in cutting off a Spermaceti 
wood extending from gunwale to gunwale at the after | jies. The Crotch isa short stake which serves for the ||whale’s head. The captain generally assists the mate 
part of it, hollowed in a little to receive the press of the | 


| boatsteerer’s forward thowl-pin. It is about three feet | inthe operation. Very sharp spades are required, and 
man’s legs who is standing up in the head. Inside of || in length and splita few inches from the top. Theiron-||they are therefore ground and whet frequently; fresh 
the box, nailed against the cross-piece, is a sheath for || poles rest on these crotches, while their shafts lie on the ||spades being called for every ten minutes. The head is 
the boat-knife, which is used to cut the line in cases of, | chock-pin. || separated from the body long before the blubber is all 
extremity. The head of the boat, underneath the box, | The Drug is made of two thicknesses of board, nailed ||hove in. It is therefore veered astern with the Head 























is stowed with short warps, &c. <A hatchet is hung on)| 
the side of the boat near the box, which is also used for. 


cutting the line. A small platform passes across the | 





together, or a piece of plank about two feet square, with || Rope, which leading in aft through a hole in the quarter 
a lanyard, the end of which is intended to be bent in ||deck bulwarks, is made fast around the capstan. All 
in the eye-splice of an iron-stray. The whale runs and the blubber being hove in, the carcase is turned adrift, 


bottom of the boat, at the head, for the harpooner or lan- | the drug impedes his course, for he makes but little pro- 
cer to stand upon during action; it is called the head- ‘gress. Whoever has experienced the night-mare can 
sheets. Extending from gunwale to gunwale over the | guess about his feelings. Nippers, are pieces of old hat 
after part of the boat, is a deck, or wooden covering, | or canvass, used by the boat-steerer in holding on the 
called the stern sheets. The loggerhead is a block of | Line, to prevent it from chafing his hands, when it is 
wood, shaped somewhat like the crown of a hat; it | running out. A number of Lances and Irons are tied 


os 








_or twenty flakes of tow-line. The bottom is full of holes, | 





stands upon the starboard forward part of the stern 
sheets, its smaller part, or staff, passing through the 


line passes around the loggerhead, and from thence leads 


forward through the chocks. A small platform, also | 


called the stern sheets, is raised across the bottom of the 
boat, for the steersman to stand upon. The well-room 


andthe plug are forward of the stern sheets, immedi-!| 


ately abaft the after-thwart. A whale-boat has five 
thwarts, consequently five oars and five pulling men, be-| 
side the steering oar, and the officer of the boat. The 
Harpooner Oar is pulled by the boat-steerer, until the 
whale is fast, when he goes aft to the steering oar, and 
the officer goes forward to use the lance upon the whale, | 
the harpooner oar remaining peaked. The bow oar is 
pulled by a smart, active fellow, whose business it is to 
haul up to the whale by the line, after fastening. The 
mid-ship oar is the largest of the five side-oars, and | 
pulled by the stoutest man in the boat. The tub-oar fol- | 
lows next, and is so called because it plays directly over | 
the tub which contains the whale-line ; it is the business! 
of the tub-oarsman to wet the line when the whale is 

sounding. The after-oar is generally pulled by a boy.| 
It is the after-oarsman’s duty to bale the boat; and stick | 
the line over the starboard quarter as fast as it is hauled 
in, which flowing out astern in the water, is thus pre- 
vented from kinking, and the boat-steerer hauls it in, 
and coils it, bite, over bite, on the lower stern-sheets, all || 
clear for running out again. The tub which contains), 
the line is placed between the after and second thwarts; | 
this tub is big round and flat, containing about eighteen | 


to let the water out which has been thrown upon the line} | 
by the tub-oarsman, while the whale was sounding, i. e., || 
going down. An eye-splice is taken in the inner end of 
the line, and when the line is coiled in the tub, is left | | 
hanging out of the tub, for the purpose of bending the) 
end of an accompanying boat’s line to it, in case the)! 
whale sounds out the whole of the line. The lance is 
the weapon used in killing the whale, handled only by 
the officer of the boat, who is either the captain of the 
ship, or one of his mates. It isasort of spear affixed to 
a smooth pole, with which the whaleman pierces the 
whale until he is dead. A long line is bent to the lance, 
so that the whaleman can haul it in after darting. The 
boat-spade is a sharp iron weapon, in form much like a 
garden-spade, but thinner, and very sharp, with a short 
shank, and a socket into which is inserted the end of a 
pole, five or six feet in length; a line is also attached to 








to the side of the boat, under the thwarts. The heads of 


| the lances are covered with wooden sheaths or woolded 
sheets, and standing on the bottom of the boat. The | 


with canvass. The heads of the irons have sheaths 


made of hog-skin; but when that is not obtainable, lea- 


ther, wood, and canvass are substituted. On the star- 
board side of the boat-steerers thwart is a strip of wood 
filled with small hollows to receive the shanks of the 
irons, and a lance —the poles passing under the bow- 
thwart and the heads of the irons and lance lying under 
the box. Thus, a few irons and one lance are ready to 
be produced at a moment’s warning. A small conical 
keg is used to supply the men with water while they are 
‘off’ in chase of whales. A light bucket sits near the 
line-tub with which the after-oar’s-man bails the boat, 
and the tub-oar’s-man wets the line. A light conical keg 
is stowed in the stern, in which are deposited a lantern, 


steel and flint, matches, and frequently a little bread. 


CUTTING IN. 


The whale being killed and the body towed to the ship 
the towing-lines are taken in at the starboard bow-ports 
and made fast around the bow-sprit-bitts. Thus the head 
of the fish lies forward on the ship, and the flukes point 
aft. The fluke-rope is got round the whale’s small and 
brings taut against his flukes. The whale is winded 


round, and the fluke-rope taken in at at the bow-ports 


and made fast to the bitts. The flukes are now forward 
and the head aft of the ship. All sail is now taken in, 


‘and is soon covered with birds. The head is next drawn 
along to the waist, where, if it be very large, it is cut in 
\two, and each part hove in, comprising the junk—but 
‘the unwieldy part of the head containing the case, still 
'!remains in the sea. Both blubber-hooks are overhauled 
down to the water’s edge, and hooked in either side of 
ithe head-skin, and the huge receptacle of the case is 
soon hove up higher than the ship’s gunwale, the greater 
| part remaining in the water. A whip is now rigged, 
‘and a long light bucket lowered into the case, and thrust 
‘down with a pole until it fills with the oil and blubber, 
'when it is whipped up and emptied into a large tub. — 
| Thus the work goes on until the case is completely bailed, 
| which is known by the bucket coming up with water in 
‘it. Then this part of the head, plundered of its luscious 
'|contents, is cast adrift. All the substance surrounding 
ithe case, although considerable, is worthless. Head- 
|skin contains but little oil, and is not always preserved. 
| A greedy throng of sharks continually surround the ship, 
| while the crew are cutting in a whale, so that the boat- 
isteerer is frequently forced to push them away with his 
'| hand, while overboard. Inever knew but one accident 
|| to occur from sharks on these occasions. Two men sta- 
|\tioned in the main-chains with a rake and scoop net, 
|| catch the pieces of stray case and blubber which float 
jaway from the whale, while cutting in. 


TRYING. 
Inow proceed to describe the manner in which the 
‘oil is boiled out from the blubber; called by the whale- 
jman, Trying Out Oil. 


The blubber and head being hove in, the top-sails are 
loosed, the fore-sail set, and the Spanker hauled out.— 
The ship is kept close hauled to the wind, that the draft 


the main-top-sail excepted, the ship being on the star- || from the Foresail may blow the smoke of the try-works, 
board tack. Some hands proceed to reeve the wind-|| from the faces of the men who are stationed forward of 


tackle falls. Some clear out the main hatchway to re- 


the stages for the captain and mates to stand upon while 


\|the ‘Works.’ The pots are now full of case or junk or 


ceive the blubber, get up the big blubber hooks, rig out ||both. Fine kindling wood is put in the Arches, under 


the pots, and on the wood are laid old whale-scraps, 


cutting in, and others clean cut the pots, get up the try- || which have been preserved in Junk-casks for that pur- 
ing-gear, and grind the spades. The wind-tackle falls |pose. The torch is applied to the kindling wood and a 
are then carried forward to the starboard side of the | large blaze is immediately obtained. Whale-scraps are 


/windlass. The second mate jumps upon the forward | 


stage. The first mate gets upon the after stage, which | 
is slung a little below the main chains. The mate then | 
proceeds to cut a score in the blubber, while the second | 
mate shaves away underneath, to detach the fat from the 
‘Jean.’ When sufficientend of blubber is cleared away, 
the wind-tackle fall is overhauled, the blubber-hook 
hanging below the score orscarf. A hole is cut in the 
detached end of the blubber. Then a boat-steerer goes 
overboard and inserts the big blubber-hook into the blub- 
ber. The fall is immediately hauled taut and rendered 
round the windlass. The boys, standing forward of the 
windlass, ‘tend the falls as the men heave.’ Thus the 





continually used for fuel until the blubber is all boiled 
out. The Junk is cut up in pieces of about two feet in 
length, which are thrown into tubs and casks, to save the 
oil which continually runs from them. These pieces, 
— called Horse-Pieces— are placed upon a horse, large 
enough to hold one ata time, and there minced i.e. they 
are gashed nearly through, so as almost to fall apart. — 
They are now ready for going into the pots, where the 
oil is tried from them, leaving brittle scraps floating on 
top. These scraps are skimmed off and thrown into the 
strainer, where they drain a short time, and are thrown 
upon the fire. In trying out Head, great care is taken 
to prevent water from getting into the pots; for, on 
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sooner does the head matter come in contact with that 
element, than, like the corpse which started at the touch | 
of the Prophet’s bones, its name is off! | 

The Captain of the blubber-room and his mate, ar-| 
rayed in their ‘ fighting-clothes,’ are all this time busied | 
in the Main-Hatchway, leaning the blubber and chop-| 
ping it up into Horse-pieces, with short spades and sharp | 
knives. The head being all boiled out, the pots are | 
bailed dry; as it isa point to keep the Head and Body | 


| . 
‘brings you here to solicit me in his favor ? said the 


prince to her; ‘do you wish to marry him? ‘ Nothing 
of that sort, sire, brings me to your feet; I know him 
‘not. But, sire, I have a brother in the service, and I 
‘thought that if a similar misfortune were to happen to 
him, I should be very glad if some one solicited his 
pardon.’ 


| The king turned away from her, saying, ‘ Whoever 


| fires near the Louvre, deserves death.” The yourg girl 


| 


| more to separate. A noble action and a service beyond 
| price had brought them the first time in presence of each 
othér. Love had been added to sentiments of gratitude. 
Could they have presented themselves at the altar under 
happier auspices ? 

This recital elicited many reflections. Everybody 
‘thought, that under the reign of the great king they 
were intolerably barbarous; butno one dared toexpress 
|| themselves, for Louis XIV was Napoleon’s hero, who 





oil distinct from each cther, the latter being of less value | was not disheartened, and retaining the prince by his||had but one regret, he said, which was, not having 
than the former. Ihave heard a tradition of a certain robe, ‘ Will you not grant this favor, sire, to a Liegoise || passed the 18th Brumaire, like him, in boots with a ciub 


captain who in olden time, filled his ship altogether with | 


who asks it of you? She said these words with so 





~ his hand. Lucien, whom this anecdote had shocked, 


Head Matter, and returned home with a full cargo of| much grace and simplicity, that the king replied with a || and who hardly ever restrained himself in presence of 
this valuable article; but I mistrust that it is one of our} smile, ‘Well, yes, I grant it to you, and he shall come || his brother, cried out: ‘ And yet this is the epoch that 


Tim’s big stories. 

One man stands before the works with a long copper | 
bailer. Another handles the try-fork, with whieh he| 
stirs up the blubber and cuts as many antics as ever did 
Napoleon with his truncheon. He is a captain of the | 
works and feels the dignity of his station with becoming | 
hauteur. This is the only man that is permitted to spit 
in the pots, which he does to ascertain when the oil is 
sufficiently heated. If the oil hiss when he spits upon it, | 
he throws out a few of the largest scraps with his fork, | 
and then with a loud voice and the air of Macready in 
Coriolanus, exclaims: ‘Skim!’ Hereupon the fellow 
with the bailer, takes up the skimmer and skimming 
the remaining scraps throws them into thestrainer, which 
stands on the larboard side of thetry-works. If the pots | 
are full enough, he bails out a part of the oil, and throws 
into the cooler, which stands on the starboard side of the 
works. Forward of the cooler stands the deck-pot.— 
Through a tap inserted in the upper part of the cooler, 
runs the oil into the Deck-Pot. ‘The casks are rolled up | 
and chocked outside of it, where they are filled from the 
pot, by meaas of a short copper bailer. The casks are 
then rolled away and headed up. In the hurry of busi- 
ness, the casks are sometimes filled before the oil is suf- 
ficiently cool; in which case, the casks sometimes burst, 
and scald the by-standers badly. As the blubber ZrOWS | 
old, especially in hot climates, it is gummy and sticks to | 
the pots, but a small whale may be kept a short time | 
without detriment, as he is soon tried out. | 

Dough-nuts, fish, bread &c. are frequently cooked in| 
the pots when the oil is hot, and suffer nc damage from | 
the mode. The most disagreeable part of the whaling- | 
business, is trying out oil. All hands are covered with 
mud, grease, blood, and water; their eyes badly smoked, 
their shins roasted, their clothes and bedding ruined, 
and themselves in arrears to Heaven for fathomless 
strings of oaths and curses extorted by the horrors of| 
their cruel destiny! 





| 


As yet I have said nothing of the most entertaining | 
part of the business —that part which is sport to us and | 
death tu those who afford it. But the whole process is| 
fully exemplified in the subjoined history of a whaling | 
voyage, where the anrelenting cruelty of a Nantucket 
whaleman is shown as plain as the nose on a man’s face. 


ww 
No. =v. 
TRANSLATED FROM PAROLES ET FAITS MEMORABLES DE NAPOLEON. 


Original. 





Napo.eon was still but First Consul. In one of the 
private soirees which often took place at Malmaison, the 
conversation turned upon the severity of the military 
ordinances under Louis XIV. Berthier wished on this 
subject to cite an anecdote very little known, which he 
had found in an old collection in his possession. His 
memory not furnishing him with what he wished to re- 
late, he promised to bring the book which contained this 
singular anecdote. So the next morning he read to the 
company, in presence of Napoleon, the following story. 

In 1672, during the war with Holland, a cavalier let 
off his pistol near the house where Louis XIV had es- 
tablished his head-quarters. For this alone, the young 
man was condemned to be hanged. 

The eve of the execution, a young and pretty Liegoise 
came and threw herself at the feet of the king, to sup- 


\| 


and thank you for it.’ 

| The soldier was led before Louis XIV. Informed of 
the fate which awaited him, he was brought in pale, 
trembling, and hardly able to sustain himself. ‘ What 
induced you,’ said the stern monarch, ‘to discharge a 
pistol near my quarters ? ‘ Sire, 1 did it without reflec- 
tion.” ‘Do you know what is the penalty pronounced 
‘against you? ‘Yes, sire, I must die.’ ‘ Look at this 
girl; do you know her? ‘Iswear to your majesty that 
I have never seen her before.’ ‘She has nevertheless 
solicited your pardon; I grant it to her; fall at her feet.’ 
| The young man was already at the feet of his henefac- 
tress, where his strength soon failed him. He was 
‘obliged to be taken up and carried to his quarters. The 
young girl lavishing upon him all the cares that his con- 
|dition required, restored him in a short time to life.— 
|‘ You are going to quit me,’ said he to her as soon as he 
|had recovered his senses ; ‘in the name of all you hold 
dear, tell me where I may see you again? I will not 
quit this place without falling anew at your feet, and 
|swearing to you, that next to my God, I will cherish 
‘and respect you forever.’ His benefactress, deeply af- 
‘fected, could not refuse him her address and permission 
|to visit her. 

| Meanwhile the report of this noble action had spread 
around the camp. The soldiers, leaving for atime their 
jtents, crowded around the young person who had just 
‘rescued their comrade from punishment. All flew to 
\see, admire, and bless her. If virtue is ever honored 


| upon earth, never was it more sincerely than now, in| 


\the midst of these young warriors. Wo to the rash 
|man who had dared to see in this beautiful girl, any 
thing but an angel of beneficence and generosity ! — his 
companions in arms would have torn him in pieces. It 
was with the greatest difficulty that the young Liegoise 
could tear herself away from the general gratitude, to 
| regain her paternal mansion. 

The sequel of this little tale is from a collection enti- 
tled ‘ Les Bigarrures,’ printed at Leipsic in 1673. 

The soldier, who, almost by miracle, had escaped pun- 
ishment, was named Coterelle. He was the only son of 
|a manufacturer in the environs of Amiens, who was 
possessed of some little property. In despair at having 
been supplanted by a rival, the son had enlisted in a reg- 
iment of cavalry. His family were inconsolable. 

Henriette Dethienne was the name of the young Lie- 
goise. Her father, long time a widower, with difficulty 
supported himself from the profits of a small mercer’s 
shop. Received at Henriette’s as long as he remained 
in the camp, Coterelle became desperately enamored of 
her, and was not long in making her a sharer in his sen- 
timents. He was obliged, nevertheless, to quit her ; the 
French army advanced upon Maestrich. Letters soft- 
ened the separation of the young people. 

Sometime after the departure of her lover, Henriette 
lost her father, and was left an orphan. Coterelle, in- 
formed of this misfortune, wrote to his parents. They 
were not ignorant of all that Henriette had done for 
their only child. To recompense her in some degree by 
making her to share their independence, became now 
their only thought. They did not send for Henriette, 
but hastened to seek her themselves. The young girl, 
but just an orphan, soon found a father and mother who 
cherished her, and a family who could never be tired of 
seeing and admiring her. The same year peace was 
made, and Coterelle obtained his dismission. 


It would be difficult to describe with justice the mo- 











plicate the pardon of the condemned. ‘What motive 


ment when these two young people were reunited, never 


they did not fear to call the greatage. Whatan age, 
|good God! when, for something less than an accident, a 
| prince could, without the form of a trial, cause to crouch 
|to his power a man in the prime of life, a defender of 
|his country, the only hope of his family! In truth, the 
great king could not pride himself upon his humanity,’ 
| The First Consul, who had been listening to his brother 
| with some impatience, replied: ‘ Louis XIV, sir, knew 
|how to reign, and it is in that alone that he deserves the 
‘name of great. As to the regulations that you accuse of 
jbarbarity, do yon know what that proves? That you 
/understand nothing of the business of a king, and that 
ithis prince Jooked upon a throne in the only light in 
which it should be looked upon.’ 


These words, more than indisereet, might have in- 
jured the prospects of the First Consul; but he knew 
that his auditors, thirsty for gold and honors, were al- 
ready disposed to submit to him as a sovereign such as 
jhe might choose to be. It must be confessed, that to 
paint ones-self in the future thus, and upon a throne that 
one does not yet possess, is one of those temerities which 
;do not always succeed with all ambitious men. But 
‘what shall we say to a man who, the next morning, re- 
| plied to his brother Lucien, who reproached him with 
his inconsiderate speech, ‘Let me alone, I am trying 
men’s minds.’ 





A VWISION OF BYRON. 


Original. 


Inip been reading Byron until my eves grew dim with 
| glancing over his fascinating pages. The dimness of the 
jlamp warned me of the lateness of the hour, and long 
|had the jingle of bells from the last retiring sleigh from 
‘the theatre died away, yet I heeded them not, but chained 
‘and charmed by the spell of genius [read on. At last 
my lamp, after one brilliant flash, expired and all was 
| darkness, no, not darkness, there was a soft, silvery light 
|glancing from every thing, which softened, saddened, 
_and beautified. 


I went to the window and raised the sash — it was one 
‘of those clear, bright, but cold nights so common in this 
climate during the months of January and February — 
| it was the hour of poetry. The air was not stirred by 
the slightest breeze. The streets were deserted and 
lone, and not a breath disturbed the sweet stillness in 
which every thing reposed. There glimmered no light 
| from the casements of the surrounding buildings, to tell 
of life, of watching, care or suffering, but the spirit of 
rest seemed to hover overall. I turned my eyes up to- 
| ward the moon, sailing through the deep blue sky in 
|meridian splendor. A few of the brightest stars alone 
|were visible. Imused. That moon and those stars had 
looked down upon him, they had seen him alone, when 
|/he communed with none but his own dark thoughts. — 
They had seen his eye flash as his mind filled with the 
|poetry of the hour. They had seen the contemptuous 
‘curl of his lip as he thought of the world, the cold un- 
\feeling world. They had shone so brightly and unfeel- 
ingly then, they would shine so ages to come. How 
melancholy was the thought. Gradually my thoughts 
became less distinet, my mind became abstracted from 
things around me and wandered in the realm of dreams. 
I seemed to stand with Byron on the Bridge of Sighs, 
the time seemed night, bright, beautiful night, such as in 
reality surrounded me. His arm was within mine, and 
there he stood, silent, as if alone, communing with him- 
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sclf—and he unconsciously uttered the poetry with 


which his mind was filled, in the language of Childe | 


Harold. 


—— but beauty still is here. 





murmured he, seemingly finishing a train of thought, 


States fall, arts fade —— but nature doth not die: 
Nor yet forget how Venice once was dear. 


Z loved her from my boyhood — she to me 

Was asa fairy city ofthe heart, 

Rising like water coluinns from the sea, 

Of joy the sojourn, and of wealth the mart; 

And Otway, Radclive, Schiller, Shakspeare’s art, 
Had stamped her image in me and even so, 
Although I find her thus, we need not part, 
Perhance even dearer in her day of woe, 

Than wher she was a boast, a marvel and a show. 


I can repeople with the past — and of 

The present there is still for eye and thought 

And meditation chastened down, enough ! 

And more, it may be, than T hoped or sought: 

And of the happiest moments which were wrought 
Within the web of my existence, some 

From thee, fair Venice! have their colors caught: 

There are some feelings time cannot benumb, 

Nor torture shake, or mine would now be cold and dumb. 


Existence may be borne, and the deep root 
Of life and sufferance make its firm abode 
In bare and desolated bosoms: mute 

The camel labors with the heaviest load, 
And the well dies in silence. 


But ever and anon of grief subdued 

There comes a token like a scorpion’s sting 

Pearce seen, but with fresh bitterness imbued ; 

Aud slight withal may be the things which bring 

Back on the heart the weight which it would fling 

Aside forever: it may be a sound —-— 

A tone of mitsic ——— summmer’s eve —— or spring. 

A flower — the wind — the ocean — which shall wound, 
Surcking the eleetric chain wherewih we are quickly bound; 


Aud how and why we know not, nor can trace 

Wome to its cloud this lightning of the mind, 

But teelthe shock renewed, nor can efface 

The blight and blackening which it leaves behind, 

Which out of things familiar, undersigned, 

When least we deem of such, calls up to view 

Tie spectres whom no exoreism can bind, 

The cold — the changed — perhance the dead — anew 

The mourned, the loved, the lost — too many ! yet how few! 


But my soul wanders; I demand it back 
To meditate among decay and stand 
A ruin amid ruins. — 


I could have listened to him forever, as he clothed 


his crowding thoughts into such burning language. As| 
his voice sunk | 


he uttered such bursts of deep feeling, 
low, but strangely distinet. My spirit yearned to him 
and I longed for the power to soothe his lacerated feel- 
ings and gladden his sad heart. I was acquainted with 
his earlier history. I knew that the bright dreams and 
fond hopes of his boyhood had been broken down and 
destroyed — tiat the first and best feelings of his heart 
had been poured out at the feet of one who spurned 
them, that disappointment and anguish had been with 


him during his maturer years. And when I thought of 


all this, when I surveyed his pale but beautiful counte- 
1ance over which the moon cast a sad, and, I thought an 
unearthly expression, I could almost have worshipped 
him as a purer, more heavenly creature. 

‘But I forgov said he, as he felt the pressure of my 
arm, and we hurried away to rest. 


A change came o’er the spirit of my dream. 


Iseemed to sit in a splendid room, among soft couch- 
es, splendid hangings and mossy carpets, whose bright 
flowers bloomed and shed a fragrance. Oh how sweei! 
There was acaptive bird which ever and anon trilled 
forth a soft, sad strain, filling the place with melody.— 
And the silence that succeeded was not broken, although 
there were those present whose hearts were eloquent. — 
He, the spirit of my dream, sat upon a sofa near an open 
window, which looked far over a magnificent landscape, 
which the setting sun was bathing in bright and gorge- 
ous colors. One arm hung by his side, the other encir- 
cled the form of that dark eyed daughter of Italy whose 


| name is dente Valen to his in ero By his side a 
bouk lay, out of which he had apparently been reading, | | 
and what was in that book had softened their feelings. — 

In her look and manner there was all the power and in- 
tensity of one who loves deeply and for the first time, | 


with him — although he loved her, and it beamed from | 
his eye, yet he had not the enthusiasm of first love.—| 
There were moments when his thoughts seemed to wan- 
der, when the form of one dearer seemed to rise and 


expression 





As if the memory of —_ 
— Some disappointed passion lurxed below. 


But there seemed to be moments of pain, and he strove'| 
to banish them as best he might—and anon he spoke) 
low, thrilling words to her, which caused her eyes to! 


et this was all a dream. 
in Greece, while his mind was filled with the desire of 


of which he has so beautifully sung. But memory dim- 
ly recalls this part of my vision. 

Another change. I seemed to stand by his lifeless! 
body. The cords which had bound his spirit to earth! 
had been broken and it soared to more congenial climes. | 
Before me lay the frail temple it had inhabited. His) 
countenance perhaps was a shade paler, but it was calm || — 
and serene. His lips were white, and slightly and nat-|| 
urally pressed together. But his eye, that eye which I 
had seen flash with poetry, passion, and philanthropy, 
|was changed; Oh howsadly! The drooping lids partly | 
/concealed those orbs over which the film of death had 
settled. And there lay his hand, the hand that had traced 
lines which are destined to be remembered so long as 
man possesses feeling, now cold and stiffened. He is at 


ness of those, who should have been faithful. His long- 
ings for rest were now satisfied. And standing there, 
by that breathless body over whom a world would mourn 
—Iwept. My dream was ended. 

Iawoke. The bright moonlit sky, during my trance, 
had been overcast with clouds, and shuddering with the 
leold blast which chilled me through and through, I low- 
ered the sash and retired tomy repose. But memory 
has so often and so vividly brought the vision before my 
view that I have recorded it, but how feebly ! 
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OriciInaL ArtIcLes. — It will be remembered that the last num- 
ber of the Pearl was made up of original articles, and it will be 
perceived, also, that the present number consists of papers written 
expressly at our request. The Apostle of Jericho, on the first 
page, will be found an interesting and usefui history, and will com- 
mend itself to every reader’s attention. The beautiful poems by 
Whiitier and Tuckerman, will be perused with much satisfaction, 
while the rapidly sketched anecdotes of Napoleon, which, in style, 
resemble the manner of that wonderful man, will, at once, amuse 
and instruct. The useful Art of Whaling will ainply repay the 
reader for the tine he may sperd upon it, as wiil be found when 
we shall have published the account of Whaling in the Pacific — 
chapters of which will be printed in a week or two. The Vision of 
Byron will, doubtless, please every reader; and the extract which 
it contains will still be attractive, although familiar and a favorite. 
We assure our readers that we shall deem but little accomplished 
till we are able to and actually make up each number with original 
articles of high character. To do thisis our ambition ; and we saall 
do it, if our subscribers go along with us as they have, — giving us 
encouragement, and proofs of their good wishes and intentions.— 
We trust that we shall be able to make each paper wholly original, 
after the commencement of the next volume, and to present a work 
of a character unprecedented in the history of our periodical lit- 
erature. At this time, although our sheet is small, we publish 
more matter than any quarto paper of eight pages issued in the 
United States ; and when we shall make the paper all original, we 
shall look for an extension of that patronage of which we have now 
no reason to complain, but which, on the contrary, is highly en- 
couraging and satisfactory. 








and she yielded up herself to the passion with an unre-| 
servedness characteristic of her nation. It was not so| 


mingle with his meditations. It seemed, to use his own | 
'ers. They have, so far as our intercourse bas permitted us to form 


sparkle, her cheeks to redden, and her heart to throb —}' 
I have an indistinct reccollection of being at his side || 


liberating that classic Jand, which he loved so well and} 


rest now, thought I. No longer shall his spirit mourn}| 
over his first false passion, his broken hope, the faithless-|| 


| We present our compliments to our distant correspondents, and 
| assure them that we are thankful for their favors, as well as for 
|}! those which we obtain near home. We are always pleased to hear 
|| | from the West and South — and in conclusion, trust that writers gen- 
|| erally will be pleased to communicate with us — we may become 
|| well acquainted ! 


American Poetry. —It is often remarked that the poetry of 
| Americans is a mere drug in the book-market — that there will be 
| only a few calls for volumes of verse, and that the sale of an edition 
|| lof poems, whoever may be the author, is always slow, and seldom 
|| returns to the publisher the cost of printing. That this has been 
the fact in very many instances we do not doubt, but we think that 
the fault in a good degree is to be laid at the doors of the publish- 


judgment, been among the first to discourage both the writer and 
| purchaser, and it has always appeared singular to us that there 
| should be a constant reiteration of ‘poetry will not sell,’ when it ia 
la palpable fact that very many in our land are eminently fond of 
poetry — always enthusiastic in their utterance of opinion respect 
ing it, and always active to find anything new within its crowded 
| world. 


} 


Until lately, it has been impossible to find publishers who would 
run the risk of publishing, in excellent style, a volun.e of poems, 
even though written by an eminent American poet; and seldom, or 
never have been found publishers ready to give the slightest en- 
| couragement to tyros. In Messrs Key and Biddle of Philadelphia, 
however, we now find men of enterprise, who have broken through 
and broken down the old song, quoted above, and who find that 
publishers have been deceiving themselves as well as the poor 
s‘arving bards of the land. If any one doubt that ihe public is 
manifesting a warm and generous spirit toward the magi of the 
ideal world, let him call on the gentlemen we have alluded to above, 
/and they will tell him that the sale of Mrs Sigourney’s poems is still 

rapid, although they have already disposed of three aes copies 

—that they have in press a volume of poems by Mrs E. F. Elict ot 

‘ew York city, and will soon issue an elegant and ¢ rat edition 


|| of the poems of Percival — movements which present favorable in- 


dications of a different spirit from that which has been supposed 
| reigning over the republic of letters. 


By the way, we trust that if any books are sent to us hereafter, 
to the care of , that they will be forwarded to us 
and not be kept back as they have been several times, during the 
past five months. It is trne that we do not advertise or puff for you, 
and that we will not say that such and such books are on sale at your 
book-shops, unless it shall please us so to do, but we do not see that 
you have, therefore, any liberty to tear our names froin a wrapper, 
any more than you have to break open letters addressed to us. If 
| you can perceive that such conductis right, please instruct, quo- 
| modo ? 





—or— 





BENEVOLENCE. — How true itis that our own peculiar ideas of 
happiness regulate our opinions of the judgment and wisdom of 
those around us. Every man thinks he has chosen the best path, 
if he is successful; and wonders that other persons should find en- 
joyment in a different pursuit. The merchant beholds the literary 
adventurer, perhaps, as a mere visionary, or as a scarcely sensible 
man, while he views in the lank form and hollow eye of his wealth- 
seeking neighbor a happiness which he imagines is not attainable 
by one in another sphere of action. At our entrance into the world, 
did we view life as it is, and as circumstances operate upon it, we 
should become, in a high degree, benevolent; but as we do not, 
and as we learu step by step, the growth of our benevolence is slow 
— we are apt to judge hastily, to condemn hastily, and frequently 
to introduce dissentions and quarrels, which could be easily avoid- 
ed were it not for this weakness of our nature. Benevolence al- 
ways grows best in that mind which looks with a steady eye upon 
the multiplicity of distracting objects around it; and it may, with 
truth, be said that where there is an unprejudiced, candid view of 
the character of men and their actions, there is the most benevo- 
lence. 





QUARRELS OF AuTHORS. — When an author has so little control 
over his passions as to array before the public the visions which 
he beholds through the medium which they afford, with all their 
grossness and with no abatement of their demoniacal character, he 
ought to be considered as having sold his birth-right, and however 
great his genius should forfeit all his claims to distinction. 





To Correspondents. — The perusal of several articles has given 
us much pleasure, and they shall be forthwith presented to our 
readers. The communications of onr friends, L, M, 8, B, and L, of 
Hartford are always acceptable, and we hope to be able to do their 
several favors justice, without delay. The verses from Portland 
will be examined previously to the issuing of the next sheet — and 
we suspect the decision will be favorable. 
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Che Ovy Corner. 


PAGANINY’S BIRTH-PLACE. 


Many cities contended, it is said, for the honor of giving the | 


birth-place to the author of the ‘Iliad.’ By the comments which 


are subjoined, one would think that the Priace of fiddlers is des- 
tined to excite a somewhat similar contention. 

The Editor of the New Bedford Gazette speaks of 
Paganini as the ‘celebrated Jrish Violinist.’ If our 
reminiscenses of musical biography are not at fault, the 
Gazette is mistaken. Paganini is a native of Nova 
Zembla, we believe. 

N.B. The Gazette and ourselves are both mistaken. 
The great fiddler is an Italian. — Cour. and Enq. 








Very well. Very well, indeed. But Paganini is a 
Sicilian. — Times. 
‘ Not quite right yet: Paganini is a Corsican, and 
therefore a Frenchman, on the authority of Napoleon. 
N. Y. Com. Adv. 


Guess again, Colonel, for you are just as much out as 





your brethren whom you have posted above. Paganini 








|is a Genoese, that is to say, if his own account to the | 
| writer of this, at Card’s music shop, in the Quadrant, | 
| Regent street, is any authority. — Sunday Morn. News. 


| Not quite correct yet, Mr News. The celebrated violinist is a 


| Man — one of the pack o’ ninies. 





A SENTIMENT OF Roscor’s.—In the last number of the North 
Ainerican Review is a clever article on Roscoe, from which we ex- 
tract the annexed quotation, as worthy of notice. The reviewer 
remarks that ‘there is something peculiarly like a home-thrust in 
its applicability to ourselves.’ 


Surely man is the most foolish of all animals, and 
civilized man the most foolish of all men. Anticipation 
is his curse; and to prevent the contingency of evil, he 
makes life one continual evil. Health, wisdom, peace 
of mind, conscience, all are sacrificed to the absurd pur- 





WERSES. } 
Original. : 
Lines ‘ Written in a Churchyard,’ — on this spot 


Were placed last week, as though by all forgot: 

But books have tongues — and will all thieves expose, 

Although snch persons think that ‘no one knows.’ 

One Mrs Hunter wrote the lines, we find, 

And he, who stole the jewels of her mind, 

And sent them here to deck our little Pearl, | 
Should at his back his wings of Genius furl — 

Tie round his neck a bag of shame, like lead, 

And sing forever ‘O I robbed the dead!’ 











pose of heaping for the use of life more than life can 
employ, under the flimsy pretext of providing for his 
children, till practice becomes habit, and we labor on till 
we are obliged to take our departure, as tired of this 
world as we are unprepared for the rational happiness 
of the next. 
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